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FRENCH GIRLHOOD. 

BY THE MABQUISB DE SAN CARLOS. 



A young girl in Prance is by no means the gay, fresh, happy 
creature one is accustomed to in other countries. She is, on the 
whole, a forlorn little specimen of humanity, whose existence is 
totally ignored in society. No sooner has her very summary edu- 
cation been completed than she is led to several " ials Manes '' 
(young ladies' parties) as an introduction to the world j after 
which, in the course of a few months, her parents marry her. 

A jeune fille must dress very simply, not to say shabbily, for 
she must not only avoid being remarked as either pretty or sty- 
lish, she must try almost to look plain ; young men not caring to 
marry girls who have been the least talked about, however praise- 
worthy their reputation, 

To be courted as a young girl is most unbecoming. To 
be courted as a married woman is a thing universally accepted — 
in very good society. Young girls are invited nowhere, every- 
thing in the way of amusement being given exclusively for mar- 
ried women, who consider girls a nuisance, and who are always 
literally sending them oat of the room ! These poor little crea- 
tures are supposed to be so utterly ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary rules of natural history that the faintest allusion to 
scandal in its mildest form is carefully hidden from them, and we 
may feel confident that the old French joke about the indecency 
of the study of botany for & jeune fille was based on fact. 

It is almost impossible to give foreigners an idea of the moral 
swaddling bands that constrain French youth and warp its spon- 
taneous growth. A mother's one ambition is to launch her child 
suddenly into the wild vortex of life utterly ignorant of its dan- 
gers ; the more ignorant she is found, the more perfect is con- 
sidered her education. Her mamma's anxious vigilance has 
followed her day by day, from the hour of her birth, until she has 
triumphantly placed her darling, as innocent as a new-born babe, 
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on her marriage day in the arms of a man the child scarcely 
knows hy sight, and who is often a Parisian libertine, in its high- 
bred phase. 

Is it surprising that such a bride should experience cruel dis- 
appointments and often end by seeking consolation in those for- 
bidden attachments where heart-breaking remorse follows new 
and deeper disenchantments, that end by shattering belief in all 
love, and leave the young mother powerless in her turn to lead 
her child through the untrodden paths of nature's own simple 
laws of love ? 

Neither can a young man attempt to reform present customs 
and seek a wife of his own choice, for a gentleman is in honor 
bound never to court a girl without having previously asked her 
parents' permission, and, as the slightest attention to a girl as- 
sumes immediately in Prance a serious character, he must either 
ask this permission before knowing his bride, or he must run the 
risk of being shot down by a chivalrous brother, should he after- 
wards decline marrying within a few weeks' notice. 

As I have said before, when a girl leaves school a bal blanc 
is generally given to celebrate the event, to which are invited 
as many other young girls as may chance to be in the market 
at the time being. Poor little things ! How they have longed 
for this first bal blanc. They can scarcely realize that they 
are putting on the flimsy white gown which means future access 
to unbecoming plays and immoral reading, whose modest decol- 
letage discloses to their blindfolded eyes visions of diamond neck- 
laces and an endless train of admirers in the distance. 

During the six, eight, perhaps ten long years these girls have 
spent in convent schools, how they have dreamt of this first step 
towards emancipation. Now at last the dream has changed into 
a reality, and life is going to begin in very earnest. These dainty 
little creatures are dressed in white and sit in rows before their 
mothers, dancing demurely with equally pretty young French- 
men, whose bright black eyes, small waists and finely cut mous- 
taches symbolize that portion of mankind out of which husbands 
are to be picked and chosen by kind mammas. 

During the course of the evening some bold partner asks per- 
mission to conduct Mademoiselle to the refreshment room. If 
he be of corresponding rank, or what is considered a good parti, 
the permission is granted, the vigilant mother taking care, never- 
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theless, to follow the young people on the arm of some venerable 
contemporary, and returning with them to the identical chairs 
they occupied before. 

Never does Mademoiselle dance more than once with the same 
partner, much less give a warm hand-shake to an old playmate ; 
a ring of laughter would be shocking, and as to looking bravely 
into a young man's eyes, such an act of unprecedented boldness 
would certainly destroy Mademoiselle's prospects of marriage. 
But "where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise," and the little 
flock of white lambs goes home with burning cheeks and beating 
hearts to toss over great square pillows as restlessly as might an 
American belle after an evening of intoxicating success. 

By this time we have reached the most eventful epoch in a 
girl's, or perhaps, would it be better to say, in a mother's life, for 
now mu3t the French woman prove herself to be a clever tacti- 
cian ; now must she keep a good lookout and lose no opportunity 
to hit off the mark with dexterity if she would secure a passable 
husband for her daughter, who in the meanwhile spends her time 
taking music and painting lessons and endless walks in quiet 
unfrequented avenues with sedate frailleins or English govern- 
esses, as the case may be, for she knows that her life of forced 
constraint will soon be over and that after marriage youth will at 
last be allowed to assert its rights. 

Yes, heralds have announced the combat, and the lances are 
drawn. Mademoiselle has been to her first ball, and this means 
that, after previous consultation with the family physician, mam- 
ma has decided to marry her daughter, and has already informed 
one or two old friends— duchesses and marchionesses delight in the 
traffic — the exact amount her husband intends to allow his child 
in the marriage contract. The news spreads like wildfire, and bid- 
ders forthwith present themselves, not to the parents, still less to 
Mademoiselle, but to the above-mentioned female brokers in hearts 
and ducats, and settle with them the first preliminaries of the 
transaction. 

No serious step should be taken before the dowries of both 
parties have been openly avowed and corroborated by the respec- 
tive family attorneys, as it would be considered indelicate to ruffle 
young people's affections uselessly, which might happen were it 
afterwards discovered that their combined fortunes did not suffice 
to cover the expenses of such lives as both desired to lead 
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after marriage ; in which case, however, there would not he the 
slightest hesitation in breaking off an engagement on the wed- 
ding eve. 

If valuable woods or productive farms form a part of 
Mademoiselle's dowry, if some historic chateau or eagle's nest on 
the seacoast be her portion, these possessions are elaborately en- 
chanced by some diplomatic relative ; to say nothing of the 
adroit insinuations made concerning Mademoiselles virtues ; for, 
of course, Mademoiselle is perfection. Mademoiselle paints and 
Mademoiselle sings, and oh ! Mademoiselle is so pious, and above 
all so innocent, so ignorant of life's mysteries ! Here, it may be 
added, that mammas sometimes make mistakes ; they forget 
how much Mademoiselle has got out of dictionaries, school 
companions and indiscreet servants concerning these self-same 
mysteries. Still, as a rule, French girls are almost too innocent ; 
and, as none of the abandon which comes to the rescue of true 
love can exist between young married French people, who have 
barely met half a dozen times before marriage — it often happens 
that a woman never recovers the moral shock she has received in 
the first intimacy of married life. 

But what Mademoiselle does know — be she ever so innocent 
— is, that all the world is trying to find her a suitable husband and 
consequently she looks suspiciously at every young man who comes 
across her path. She lives in a state of feverish excitement which 
soon tells on her health and the doctor orders iron pills to 
strengthen her constitution and double doses of music and paint- 
ing-lessons to distract her mind, until at last one bright morning 
as mother and daughter are walking to early mass the former 
whispers with a look of mysterious importance : " Don't look 
around this morning my dear." A shot darts through the poor 
young frame, for this means that he is to be there and all through 
the silent service the child heart flutters and the color comes 
and goes from the girlish cheeks as she knows that her future 
husband is looking at her, examining her figure and watching her 
every gesture. Strange to say she goes through emotions resem- 
bling those any other maiden might experience while waiting for 
a real lover, for has she not made of her future husband an ideal, 
and does she not see in him the realization of her secret dream of 
love or ambition as her womanly or worldly instincts predom- 
inate ? Little does she suspect, poor child, that that very man 
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will examine the horse he buys on the morrow with pretty much 
the same sort of interest. 

Womanlike, " she casts a side glance and looks down," and 
manages to see two cold steel grey eyes that have pierced her 
very soul. Yet she may not look again. He it is that must first 
be satisfied as to the truth of the assertions that have been given 
him concerning the physical attractions of his future bride. A 
few days later on mother and daughter are invited to tea at the 
Duchess de * * *. As Mademoiselle drives into the courtyard 
of the " hotel," she wonders why the many windows of this 
stately palace are not thrown open on so warm a spring night, 
and why music and streaming lights do not float out into the 
darkness to welcome her and her lover. 

Can he have retired his propositions ? Did those cold, grey 
eyes find her deficient in womanly charm ? Or has the family 
attorney given a poor account of her dowry ? Perhaps her father 
has refused to pay his debts, and so curious are the inner folds of 
human nature that this pure young heart feels a pang of revolt 
against paternal justice ; for she had heard her aunt aver that 
any young man worth having nowadays must be head over heels 
in debt before he makes up his mind to marry ? 

Fortunately, Mademoiselle has no need for alarm. Her lover 
awaits her. The house is closed because the duchess would 
never have proposed a presentation of so delicate a nature at 
one of her brilliant receptions — the rendezvous of fast young 
married women. No ; she has organized a party en petit comit'e, 
and has invited only a few discreet members of both families. 

This time it is Mademoiselle's turn to look at the young preten- 
dant before giving her consent, though her acquiescence is merely a 
matter of form, a truly modest, well brought up jeune fille never 
questioning the choice made by her parents, far less attempting 
to study a man's character or to examine his physical attractions. 
Still, it is considered necessary that both parties should have met 
before publishing the engagement, lest any insurmountable 
antipathy or repugnance should be produced on first sight. 
Should this happen, however, and the worldly advantages of 
the marriage be otherwise very important, relatives will soon 
manage to dislodge such like obstrusive notions and drown all 
opposition in the excitement of matrimonial preparations, an en- 
gagement never lasting over a few weeks. 
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There is something so touching in youth and love that 
though such a meeting as that which takes place at the Duchess 
de * * *'s is but a mockery of these heaven-born gifts, it happens, 
nevertheless, as Mademoiselle enters the duchess's gorgeous 
drawing-room in her soft silver grey foulard with a pink rosebud 
in her hair, that mamma's hands are tremulous and the hearts of 
old maiden aunts beat faster while the girl, as one in a dream, 
drops her pretty French courtesy and primly answers the dow- 
ager's questions in set old-fashioned sentences. For a few mo- 
ments the duchess does a great deal of talking all by herself which 
permits those present to recover their self-possession, while the 
young man's beaming smile shows that he is charmed with 
Mademoiselle and considers her susceptible of great improvement 
as soon as toilet and expensive dressmakers are called into req- 
uisition. 

Presently the dowager thinks it is time to break the ice and, 
in a loud whisper, asks Monsieur le Oomte to present Mademoi- 
selle with a cup of tea, simultaneously distracting general atten- 
tion from the young couple by sending emissaries in various 
directions laden with cakes and refreshments. During the sup- 
pressed commotion produced by this military manoeuvre the 
young people have managed to exchange a few words concerning 
the weather or the influenza. Then music makes a break, until 
refreshments come once more to the rescue, again a little music, 
and mother and daughter retire with the same stately courtesies 
they made at their entrance. 

Early the next morning Mademoiselle hears the roll of the 
duchess's old coach under the portal ; she knows that now at last 
the final decision is coming. The count has found her adorable, 
is glad that she is not penniless — would not have married her had 
she a farthing less — and craves to be accepted as her affianced 
lover. He has no chdteau ; but in exchange, his fortune is su- 
perior to hers, and his family of equally aristocratic lineage. 

Mademoiselle would have preferred black eyes and a husband 
taller than herself, but, as her aspirations are not of a more seri- 
ous nature, her mother easily overcomes such vagaries by adroitly 
leading her attention to the all-engrossing question of the trousseau. 
The next day the newly-betrothed maiden goes to the opera com- 
ique, which, by the way, often takes the place of church for these 
Fausts' first vision of their brides. The fiances exchange a few 
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more meaningless words during the performance, after ■which the 
count gives his arm to " mamma," while mademoiselle rests on 
her father's, and all solemnly leave the opera box for the carriage 
door. 

On the whole, matters advance pleasantly, and, notwithstand- 
ing unusually long conferences between the family attorneys, no 
serious difficulties ensue. The property is in pretty good condi- 
tion ; revenues on both sides are in solid three per cent, gov- 
ernment bonds, and the few thousands in miscellaneous stocks are 
classed A No. 1. " Tout marche sur les roulettes." 

The Count is delighted with the information he receives con- 
cerning his bride's chdteau, which happens to be precisely what 
he wanted, either in a good hunting district, if he be a sports- 
man, or on a pleasant seacoast, if he be a member of the yacht 
club. Mademoiselle, on the other hand, is dragged round to 
dressmakers and fournisseurs of every description till she verily 
longs for her marriage tour as a respite. During all this time our 
"lovers" meet frequently, though not always every day, and 
ever with the same pompous decorum observed at the duchess's 
and at the Opera Comique. 

The parents and family lawyers have likewise attended to 
every detail relative to the marriage contract, stipulating not only 
the amount which is to be allowed Mademoiselle for her pin 
money after marriage, but even the city or country place where 
the newly-married couple are to spend their summers and winters, 
and six weeks from the day that stranger watched the graceful 
child during her morning devotions in the darkened aisles of 
some beautiful old church do they pass out under the same gothic 
arches, arm in arm, as man and wife, never more to be separated, 
according to the laws of their faith, by any human power, be 
their failings ever so great, or their disappointments ever so cruel. 

Lola de San Oaelos. 



